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may we QUOTE 


[1] Sen MIKE MANSFIELD 
(D-Mont) v-chmn Demo- 
cratic Nat’l Committee, urg- 
ing armistice on Ike’s health: 

“Let the President attend to 

his duties to the best of his ability. 
Let us get down to the real busi- 
ness of our country.” ... [2] Sen 
RicHarD L NEUBERGER (D-Ore): “It 
would be a good idea for the Dem- 
ocrats to stop claiming he (Eisen- 
hower) is sick and the Republicans 
to stop claiming he is Tarzan.” ... 
[3] Marshall Greorc: K ZuHuKov, So, 
viet Defense Minister, ans’g ques- 
tions put by Hanson W Baldwin of 
N Y Times: “The new combination 
of air power and nuclear arms, by 
themselves, cannot decide the out- 
come of an armed struggle.” ... 
[4] CHas E Wrutson, Sec’y of De- 
fense: “While I do not minimize 
the importance of the Suez Canal, 
or the threatening situation, I view 
it as a relatively small thing. I hope 
it will turn out to be a local fric- 
tion and not something involving 


Week of August 12, 1956 


you on that ? 


* both the East and 
West.” ... (5) Dr 
DoNALD H MENZEL, 
director Harvard 
Observatory, open- 
ing a conf at Mass 
Inst of Technology: “I am quite 
sure that existing technology, sup- 
plemented by experiment of putting 
our satellites into space, will make 
possible interplanetary communi- 
cation within the next decade.” ... 
[6] Jas T Pyle, deputy CAA ad- 
ministrator, addressing Tenn Avi- 
ation Education Workshop: “I can 
assure you that as far as the CAA 
is concerned, we may cause some 
congestion at ticket counters by de- 
laying takeoffs when necessary, but 
we will never permit unsafe conges- 
tion of flights under our control.” 
... [7] Gov A B (“Happy”) CHAN- 
DLER, Of Ky, announcing bid for 
Democratic Presid’l nomination: 
“The leading candidates, leave me 
cold. The party’s best bet would be 
a fellow named Chandler.” 
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b) 


Ironically, Great Britain, now a 
prime factor in Suez Canal contro- 
versy, tried desperately to block 
construction program of French- 
dominated Canal Company, as a 
threat to British maritime supre- 
macy. Actually, Britain got into the 
act only thru supreme audacity of 
Disraeli, in 1875. Learning that 
khedive of Egypt was compelled by 
heavy debts to sell 177,000 shares of 
Canal stock, the prime minister 
borrowed 4 million lbs sterling from 
the Rothschilds — without waiting 
for parliamentary sanction. 

Nasser, in his declaration nation- 
alizing the Canal, is 12 yrs ahead of 
schedule. When the Company was 
formed by French engineer Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps and associates, a 
concession was granted by Egyptian 
gov't to run 99 yrs from opening 
date of Canal. This date was Nov 
17, 1869. Title would automatically 
revert to Egypt on Nov 17, 1968. 

Compagnie Universelle du Canal 
Maritime de Suez is still predomi- 
nately a private French enterprise, 
altho shares are held by British 
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material 


gov’t and Dutch mercantile marine. 
British gov’t has rec’d, in dividends 
and interest about 20 times its ori- 
ginal investment. France, altho not 
a stockholder, profits richly from 
taxes. No accurate current esti- 
mates are available, but in 1928 a 
Share of stock had risen from the 
original 250 francs to something 
like 18,000 francs. 

Not the least concern of inter- 
nat’l shipping interests in the Egyp- 
tian seizure is the matter of Canal 
pilots. Because of complex nature 
of waterway each vessel passing 
thru Canal must carry a Suez 
pilot. Company has 200 seasoned 
pilots, recruited from 18 nations 
—all ex-captains with minimum 
of 10 yrs experience, plus 2 yrs 
Suez training. They are handsome- 
ly paid, participate in 80-yr-old 
profit-sharing plan. Temporarily 
they’re continuing under duress. If 
Egypt loses this trained crew, there 
will be serious trouble. About 20% 
of the pilots are Egyptian. The 
others presumably will have to be 
released in due time, if they wish 
to leave, and there is no early set- 
tlement of the Suez issue. 
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Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGRICULTURE—1 

A farm background can help 
more than ever these days to im- 
prove the future for young men. C 
W Davis, of duPont, chmn, of don- 
or’s committee for the Future Far- 
mers Foundation, says: “It is esti- 
mated that at least 15,000 new jobs 
are available each yr in fields where 
agricultural training is an asset.” 
—WHEELER MCMILLEN, Farm Jnl. 


AMERICA—2 

The agriculturalist would have 
you believe that America’s strength 
lies in its soil. The merchant would 
Say a nation’s power rests in its 
commerce. The mfr may assert that 
it is in technology, in mach’y, and 
in the skilled labor to operate 
plants to produce mfr’d products. 
The politician may assume a na- 
tion’s strength is in statecraft. 

But America’s real strength is in 
the character of its people, in the 
moral and spiritual ties which root 
in the home. “The hand that rocks 
the cradle” is still greater than the 
one “that wields the scepter.” — 
Baptist New Mevzican. 


AUTOMOBILES—3 

Of every 4 automobiles in the 
world, 3 are in the U S. In metro- 
politan Los Angeles, there are al- 
most twice as many as in all S 
America. St Louis car population 
is twice that of Japan; and N Y 
and Chicago have as many as 
France and Switzerland. — Survey 
Bulletin. 


Que the weekly digest 


who never quotes, is never quoted’ 





BEHAVIOR—4 

Empathy means the ability to 
enter into other people’s thoughts, 
feelings, emotions. . . If the power 
of empathy were to be developed 
in children systematically and de- 
liberately there coula be no juve- 
nile delinquency. No adult delin- 
quency either. How could anyone 
rob a store if he were to put him- 
self in the owner’s place?—Davi 
HarRotp Fink, For People Under 
Pressure (Simon & Schuster). 


CHARACTER—5 

Outward personality is like the 
paint on the wood. The thing that 
matters is what kind of character 
lies behind the veneer.—FaITH For- 
syYTE, Tit-Bits, London. 


COMMITTEES—6 

If you ever live in a country run 
by a committee, be on the commit- 
tee—W G Summer, Blue Print for 
Health, hm, Blue Cross Commission 
of the American Hospital Ass’n. 


COMMUNISM—7 

Since 1945, the Communists have 
gotten power over 5,950 people per 
hr all over the world—and gained 
48 sq mi’s per hr during the same 
period.—American Mercury. 





By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


The most remarkable statement 
on the Stassen-Nixon-Herter flare- 
up was inserted in the Congression- 
al Record by a Republican — Rep 
Usher L Burdick (N D): “I do not 
think the President knew anything 
about the incident, for he is not 
very close to the Administration. 
The President is in the same posi- 
tion as Pres Lincoln. When a man 
who labored night and day for Lin- 
coln’s election, asked for a job, the 
President said, ‘Of course you are 
entitled to a reward, but the trouble 
is I have very little influence with 
my administration.’” Burdick con- 
cluded: “I do not know what will 
come next, but the Administration 
is abundantly able to make more 
contributions to the Democratic 
cause.” 

A press gallery wag observed: 
“Nizon has been ‘stassenated’.” 

Biggest social event of the Dem- 
ocratic Convention will be Perle 
Mesta’s party. She’s keeping plans 
secret, but will have to go some and 
spend another fortune to top her 
colossal all-night dinner dance dur- 
the ’52 Convention. She had cele- 
brities galore—and made them per- 
form. Ethel Merman, who played 
the Mesta role in Call Me Madam, 
flew in from N Y, sang several 
songs and climaxed it all by per- 
forming a dance with Mrs Mesta. 
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COMPETITION—8 

We think of elections as coming 
in the spring or in the fall; but 
these are only political elections. 
We have continuous election in this 
democracy. 

Every sore in every village, town, 
and city, is a voting booth at which 
we vote every day. A little boy says, 
“I want that candy bar, not the 
other one.” A man says, “I want 
this color on my car, not that 
color.” We vote from morning until 
night, and our votes give everybody 
more for his money because they 
lead to competition, and competi- 
tion runs the nation——CuHas F KEt- 
TERING, GM Research Consultant, 
“The Double Profit System,” Sun- 
shine Mag, 8-’56. 


DRINK—Drinking—9 

It’s too bad that it’s not a sin to 
drink water. How good it would 
taste!—Unidentified Italian quoted 
in Wochenpost, E Berlin (QUOTE 
translation) . 

This Irishman had a correct ap- 
preciation of the fitness of things. 
When he applied for a license to 
sell whiskey and was asked whether 
he had a good moral character, he 
repl’d: “Faith, yer honor, oi don’t 
see the necessity of a good moral 
character to sell whiskey.”—ICPA 
Qtly Bulletin. 


EDUCATION—10 

The Soviet Union produced as 
many PhD’s in ’53 as the U S. But 
U S degrees were 2.3 to 1 in favor 
of the humanities, while the Soviet 
degrees ran 3 to 1 in favor of sci- 
ence and engineering.—Planes, Air- 
craft Industries Ass’n of America. 


FAITH—11 

Dynamic faith is emerging com- 
prehension.—MErRL RUSKIN WOLF- 
ARD, Thinking About Thinking 
(Philosophical Library). 





When a pet preachment is ob- 
viously breached by stubborn fact, 
it is convenient to accept the con- 
dition as “an exception that proves 
the rule.” Well, here’s a startling 
exception—what it proves, we do 
not undertake to say. 

The informed literati are virtual- 
ly unanimous in asserting that the 
author who has a book privately 
printed can gain little, and may 
lose much. So it’s interesting to 
note that the current non-fiction 
best-seller was originally brought 
out in a 5,000 edition at the au- 
thor’s expense. Our reference is, of 
course, to Arthritis and Common 
Sense, by Dan Dale Alexander. The 
book sets forth a treatment the au- 
thor developed for his mother— 
special diets, plus liberal potions of 
cod liver oil. 

The book coasted along, attract- 
ing little or no attention until a 
Hartford (Conn) newspaper ran an 
article featuring Mr Alexander and 
his ideas. A Hartford bookshop 
(Witkower) began featuring the 
book; it started to sell at a rather 
brisk rate. Then came the big boost, 
via tv. Peter Lind Hays (pinch hit- 
ting for Arthur Godfrey) told what 
the book had done for his mother. 
Orders began pouring in. Sales to 
date are in excess of 500,000. Doc- 
tors are still pretty skeptical. Mr 
Alexander counters their doubts 
with a simple statement: “All I 
know is that the diets really work!” 


oe » 
We are continually surprised, and 
sometimes a little subdued, by the 
precocity of our younger generation. 





Overheard in a Greenwich 
Village bookstore: “Well, I 
know how those detective stor- 
ies can tie you up, but here’s 
one of those sensitive things 


you can read when youre 
watching television.” — New 
Yorker. 

ae 

a7 





Skimming the Fall forcast of com- 
ing juveniles, we note there is 
scarcely a scientific or sociological 
topic without its juvenile interpre- 
ter. Take the Dead Sea Scrolls, for 
example. Whittlesey House offers 
Cave of Riches, by Alan Honour. 
And from Abelard-Schuman comes 
The Great Discovery, by Azriel Ei- 
senberg. 
“ ” 

Library classification systems 
sometimes result in a rather in- 
teresting juxtaposition of volumes 
on shelves. Books about marriage 
are classified with the number 173; 
books relating to gambling are giv- 
en the number 174. Jas M Hillard, 
Associate Librarian at the U S 
Military Academy, West Point, tells 
us he recently found the following 
volumes side by side: Marriage is 
What You Make it (Ray); Sucker’s 
Progress (Asbury) and You Can’t 
Win (Blanche). “Is it,” he asks 
meditatively, “any wonder so many 
librarians are spinsters?” 
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FUTURE—12 

Despondency is one of the most 
dangerous diseases the world faces 
or has ever had to face, and it isn’t 
always easy to lift ourselves out of 
it. But even if the worst were true, 
even if the end of all things were 
a certainty, what could we gain by 
living as if there weren’t going to be 
a future? And what could we lose 
by living as if there were? 

Life without faith in the future 
would be all but meaningless. There 
has always been a future — and 
there are providential purposes that 
prevail, despite the foolishness of 
men and the forces they set in mo- 
tion.—Ricuarp L Evans, Tonic for 
Our Times (Harper). 


GOD—and Man—13 

Remember that all ideas come 
from God and that therefore they 
exist in abundance.—ARTHUR J PEEL, 
You. 


Flying at twenty-two thousand 
feet over the Colorado Rockies, a 
pilot of an American Airlines DC-6 
airplane, found himself with half 
the plane’s controls gone after the 
plane threw a propeller that crash- 
ed thru the fuselage and ripped the 
engine from the wing, but he 
brought the plane into the Denver 
airport for an emergency landing. 

“What do you when a propeller 
flies off the air liner you are pilot- 
ing and rips off half the fuselage?” 
a newspaper reporter asked. 

“In a situation like that,” the pi- 
lot responded, “you just move over 
a little bit and let God take over.” 
—Ceci. C Urcu, “This Above All,” 
Wkly Unity, 8-5-‘56. 
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GOSSIP—14 

Gossips have been catalogued in 
three different types: The vest-but- 
ton type—always popping off; the 
vacuum cleaner type—always pick- 
ing up the dirt; the liniment type— 
they rub it in—Automotive Service 
Digest. 


GRATITUDE—15 

Recently I placed my little 
thank-offering box for the Women’s 
Missionary Soc’y of the ULCA on 


scrap book 


As you take your accustomed 
Labor Day respite, give a 
thought to the man who made 
possible this pleasant holiday. 
—PeEtTer J McGuire, Sec’y of the 
Central Labor Union, in N Y C. 
Observance began on the Ist 
Monday in Sep, 1882. In select- 
ing the date, McGuire said: 

“With the whole calendar to 
choose from, let us take the 
pleasantest time of year, mid- 
way between July 4th and 
Thanksgiving.” 


the windowsill over the kitchen 
sink. It is handy there, and every 
time I feel thankful I drop in a 
coin and a prayer. One day my son 
was inserting in the box slot a coin 
of his own with these words: 
“Thank you God, for helping me to 
drive in those two runs last night 
in the Little League game.” Then 
hesitating, he searched in his pock- 
et for another coin. “This,” he add- 
ed, “is for the cup cakes Mrs P 
brought over today. Please help the 
missionaries, too.”—Dorotuy Davis, 
Lutheran. 


HAPPINESS—16 
Happiness ripens more fully from 
doing good than from being good 
. even tho both can be counted 
as virtuous——NoRMAN G SHIDLE, ed- 
itorial, SAE Jnl. 


LANGUAGE—Foreign—17 

Fifteen yrs ago fewer than 5,000 
pupils were getting for’gn language 
instruction in the public element- 
ary schools in this country. But by 
last fall the number had grown to 
nearly 300,000, almost sixty times 
more.—School Life. 


LIFE—Purpose—18 

Life matters only because of 
what we do with it. You can waste 
80 yrs as well as 20, and many peo- 
ple do so: others in 2 or 3 short de- 
cades make imprints that endure 
for many ages. How many men of 
60, 70, 80, died, do you think, on the 
day Christ was crucified? And were 
they better than He because they 
lived longer? Old age is not the 
only thing worth living for. Death 
can be the triumph; life can mean 
defeat—Character JaDE, in All the 
Tomorrows, by NAOMI BABSON, 
(Harcourt). 


LUCK—19 

You cannot expect to be a lucky 
dog if you spend all your time 
growling.—Arkansas Baptist. 


MARRIAGE—20 
A cultured Oriental, asked the 
difference between marriage in 


America and in his country, repl’d 
thoughtfully: “In China, marriage 
is like a cool teakettle on a hot 
stove; after a time it comes to a 
boil. Here, it is like a hot teakettle 
on a cold stove. After a time it cools 
off.”"—KENNETH HILDEBRAND, Achiev- 
ing Real Happiness (Harper). 


Political Forecast 
No matter what happens, 
Disastrous or good, 
There’ll always be someone 
Who knew that it would. 
—HELEN Gorn Sutin, Town Jnl. 
21 
99 
MODERN AGE—22 
A modern child is one who, when 
shown the statue of Venus de Mile, 
says, “She certainly must have used 





a harsh detergent.” — Changing 
Times. 
MUSIC—23 


If today’s music is a thing of 
beauty which will endure for ever, 
the prospect of immortality is a 
dismal one.—LovuIs JOHN JOHNEN, 
“Modern Music and Morons,” 
American Mercury, 8-’56. 


OBJECTIVES—24 

In speaking to some young people, 
a preacher compared the living of 
the Christian life to a football 
game. He said there are rules in 
this life just as in a football game 
and that if we do not abide by 
them we not only disqualify our- 
selves, but hinder the team’s pro- 
gress. You cannot advance the ball 
out of bounds, for instance. You 
cannot pass to an ineligible receiver. 
There are penalties for clipping, of- 
fensive holding, and the like. 

The preacher thought he was get- 
ting on well with his illustration 
until a bright boy spoke up, “But 
in football you can see the goal 
posts. In Christian life you can’t. 
How can you play without goal 
posts?”—O CarROLL ARNOLD, “What 
Happened to the Goal Posts?” Mis- 
sions, 6-56. 
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The Great Fire 

We shall presently mark the 
290th anniv of London’s famed con- 
flagration (Sep 2-6, 1666). The fire 
started in the King’s bakeries 
(there were wild rumors of a 
French-Catholic plot, to be follow- 
ed by a gen’l massacre) and spread 
rapidly, destroying two-thirds of 
the wooden city. Sam’L Pepys, civil 
servant, came forward with the on- 
ly sensible plan to stop the destruc- 
tive force of the flames. But in the 
gen’l confusion, due largely to the 
incompetence and inefficiency of 
the Lord Mayor, decisive steps were 
not taken. Pepys’ diary provides a 
graphic picture of the catastrophe: 


Having ...inanhr’stime seen the 
fire rage every way, and nobody, to 
my sight, endeavoring to quench it, 
... and everything after so long a 
drought proving combustible, even 
the very stones of churches...I to 
White Hall in my boat, and there 
up to the King’s closet in the 
Chapel, where people came about 
me, and I did give them an acc’t 
that dismayed them. 

Word was carried in to the King. 
So I was sent for and did tell the 
King and the Duke of York what I 
saw, and that unless his Majesty 
did command houses to be pulled 
down, nothing could stop the fire. 
They seemed much troubled and 
the King commanded me to go to 
my Lord Mayor from him and com- 
mand him to spare no houses, but 
to pull all down before the fire. 
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PHILOSPHY—25 

An old colored mammy’s recipe 
for happiness: “Don’t let the seeds 
spoil your enjoyment of a water- 
melon. Jest spit out the seeds.”— 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


POLITICS—26 

A distinguishing feature of the 
species of politicians is that the 
forefinger is worn down consider- 
ably from continuously “pointing 
with pride,” and they are pop-eyed 
from “viewing with alarm.”—Rig & 
Reel. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—27 

A friend says if you haven’t heard 
a@ moose call another moose, you’re 
in for a big surprise. A male moose 
call is a mixture of fog horn, bass 
saxophone and giant snore. It is 
discordant, vibrating, not-in-the- 
least tuneful to the ears of man— 
but to a female moose it sounds 
like music. 

So it is, when we're dealing with 
associates, customers, families and 
friends — we simply must develop 
the fine, sensitive, important knack 
of learning the other fellow’s moose 
call—Cuas Hoover, Adv’g Director, 
Arizona Republic & Gazette, in Jnl 
of the American Society of Train- 
ing Directors. 


REGRET—28 

The man who wastes today la- 
menting yesterday will waste to- 
morrow lamenting today.—Megiddo 
Message. 


RELIGION—Science—29 

In religion, as in science, it can 
be said that the results are rela- 
tively unimportant, as long as the 
method of arriving at the results is 
the correct one. — Hans H Norp, 
“Science: Knowledge or Method?” 
Ethical Outlook, 7-8-’56. 











Week of Sep 2-9th 


pathways to the past 


Nat’l Child Safety Wk (Sept 2-9) 

Sep 2—Labor Sunday. The 
Great London Fire broke out 290 
yrs ago (1666) and raged for the 
better part of a wk, destroying 
much of the city. . 55 yrs ago 
(1901) at Minn State Fair, Vice 
Pres Theodore Roosevelt 1st voiced 
his admonition, “Speak softly and 
carry a big stick.” (Proverb borrow- 
ed from West Africans.) 12 days 
later he became President of U S... 
20 yrs ago today (1936) Richard 
Merrill & Harry Richman left 
N Y C on Ist transatlantic round- 
trip flight. 


Sep 3—Labor Day...This is 40th 
anniv (1916) of the now forgotten 
but once controversial Adamson 
bill, establishing 8-hr day for work- 
ers of interstate railroads. Bitterly 
opposed by industrialists who fear- 
ed the “short day” might spread 
to other fields. 


Sep 4—Los Angeles has a b’day 
today — looking remarkably young 
and gay for all her 175 yrs. .. 110th 
anniv (1846) b of Dan’l Hudson 
Burnham, distinguished American 
architect. As chmn of Senate Park 
Commission he planned develop- 
ment of modern Washington, D C; 
aided civic development of Chicago, 
other large cities. . . 100 yrs ago to- 
day (1856) American flag was list 
flown in Japan by American Consul 
Gen’l Townsend Harris. (Treaty of 
Yedo opened Japan to outside 
world). . . 50 yrs ago (1906) Wis 
was ist to hold statewide primary 
election. 


Sep 5—This is 130th anniv (1826) 











b of Thos S Hunt, internat’lly. fa- 
mous chemist. (He invented green 
ink used to print our paper money.) 
... 120 yrs ago (1836) Sam Houston 
was elected pres of Republic of 
Texas. 


Sep 6—190th anniv bof John Dal- 

ton (1766) English chemist who 
formulated the atomic theory. 
55 yrs ago (1901) Pres Wm McKin- 
ley mortally shot by anarchist Leon 
Czolgosz, at Buffalo, N Y. He died 
Sep 14. Czolgosz was subsequently 
executed. 


Sep 7 — Brazilian Independence 
Day. .. 55 yrs ago (1901) China was 
assessed damages in Boxer Rebel- 
lion. (Of $25 million rec’d by U S, 
over $18 million was ret’d as exces- 
sive. China used money to educate 
students in U S.) 


Sep 8—Feast of the Nativity of the 
Virgin Mary. . . Harvard, our oldest 
institution of higher learning, got 
its start 320 yrs ago (1636) when 
the Gen’l Ct of Mass Bay appro- 
priated 400 lbs sterling to found a 
college. (Originally called “Cam- 
bridge” name was changed to hon- 
or Rev John Harvard, who left the 
college 800 lbs sterling and 300 
books). . . 115th anniv (1841) b of 
Antonin Dvorak, famed Bohemian 
composer. (His New World sym- 
phony was written while on a tour 
of U S). 
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Recent action of Commerce Sec’y 
Weeks in allotting an add’l $2.5 bil- 
lion to the states to speed road con- 
struction under the new highway 
bill, naturally brings up the ques- 
tion of how soon we may anticipate 
tangible evidence of results in our 
local communities. 

No specific answer can be given. 
Altho, under terms of the new leg- 
islation, Gov't matches states on a 
90-10 basis a number of states are 
finding it difficult to dig up the 
qualifying 10%. Then, too, in some 
instances there are Gov’t appro- 
’ priations as yet unmatched by the 
states, from prior legislation. These 
sums must be expended before a 
state can qualify for the more lib- 
eral 90-10 allotment. 

Even in those states free to move 
promptly under the new program, 
there are time-consuming prelimi- 
naries—aquiring rights-of-way, sur- 
veying, etc. So it is unrealistic to 
picture a quick transition, with 4- 
lane highways breaking out all over 
the landscape. Keep in mind that 
this is a 15-yr program. And you 
may as well accept the new fed’l 
taxes (on gasoline, tires, etc) as a 
permanent levy; indeed even high- 
er taxes may be necessary to main- 
tain and amplify the modern sy- 
stem of super highways. 
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SECURITY—30 

I do not want anybody to con- 
vince my son that someone will 
guarantee him a living. I want him 
rather to realize that there is plenty 
of opportunity in this country for 
him to achieve success, but that 
whether he wins or loses depends 
entirely on his own character, per- 
severance, thrift, intelligence, and 
capacity for hard work—Jonn L 
GRIFFITH, York Trade Compositor, 
hm, York Composition Co. 


SPEECH—Clarity—31 

Civilization is built on under- 
standing, which comes thru com- 
munication. . . The use we make of 
words, our tools for communication, 
is of inestimable importance. Mrs 
Einstein was asked one day if she 
understood her husband’s theories. 
She repl’d, “I understand the words, 
but I don’t always understand the 
sentences.” — RaLpH C SMEDLEY, 
“The Interpreter Builds a Bridge,” 
Toastmaster, 8-56. 


“ ” 


If oratory is a lost art, let’s 
leave it that way Thoughts for 
Today, hm, Arnold H Glasow Co. 


SORROW—Joy—32 

The soul can’t have a rainbow 
without tears—J V CHENEY, Anna- 
belle, Zurich (Quore translation). 


THOUGHT—33 

Thinking is replaced by quota- 
tions from the commentator and 
the columnist. It is the age of the 
spectator, the gadgeteer. The Think- 
er: where is he? — Archbishop 
RIcHARD J CUSHING, quoted in In- 
formation. 


TOLERANCE—34 

In people, as in machines, toler- 
ance permits a maximum of effici- 
ency with a minimum of friction — 
Alexander Co-operator. 








) 


) 


VETERANS—Benefits—35 

Since the GI bill’s inception in 
44, almost every World War II ex- 
serviceman has used at least one of 
its many benefits. Over 7,800,000, or 
51%, trained in schools, on farms 
and on-the-job for every civilian 
occupation from nuclear physics to 
shoemaking. The Bill turned out 
440,000 engineers, 63,000 doctors, 
23,000 nurses, 113,000 scientists, 237,- 
000 teachers 42,000 machinists, 36,- 
000 ministers — all in drastically 
short supply in post-war America. 

More than 4,500,000 vets bought 
homes under the small down pay- 
ment GI mortgages; 9 million col- 
lected unemployment benefits from 
the “52-20 Club”; some 300,000 rec’d 
GI business and farm loans. For 
all this Uncle Sam’s tab was some 
$19 billion—Martin L Gross, “To 
Our GIs—with Thanks,” Coronet, 
8-’56. 


WAR—Peace—36 

In the history of the world there 
have always been 10 yrs of war to 
every one of peace.—Sunshine Mag. 


WOMEN—37 

She looks like a million dollars! 
How sweet this flattering tribute to 
woman sounds! But clothed in 
British parlance, cruel epithet— 
when she looks like a _ million 
pounds—Sunshine Mag. 


WORLD RELATIONS—38 

Six cents out of every tax dollar 
now go for (for’gn aid)—about $105 
a yr for the average family. All told 
since World War II, Congress has 
obligated taxpayers for $60 billion 
in for’gn aid, or enough money to 
pave a 2-lane highway from N Y to 
San Francisco with $10 bills. — 
JAMES DANIEL, “Will For’gn Aid 
Never End?” Town Jnl, 8-’56. 





Our faithful scouts, vacationing 
abroad and at home, continue to 
brighten our morning mail with as- 
sorted thisa and thata. We learn in 
this vicarious manner that in Eu- 
rope tv aerials are everywhere ap- 
parent—even on the thatched roofs 
of Stratford-on-Avon. Understand- 
able, too, since a just-published 
trade directory notes that tv receiv- 
ers now in use thruout the world 
have passed the 50 million mark. 

Caskie Stinnett, in N Y, rep’ts 
overhearing a summer visitor ask 
the way to the Empire State Bldg. 
A blue-jeaned miss pointed down 
the street and said confidently, 
“You can’t miss it. It’s across the 
street from the record shop.” 

We regret that word came to us 
tardily of a Roanoke College cere- 
monial. A rather interesting affair, 
if we may accept the instructions 
to seniors: “Men should wear white 
shirts, dark trousers, dark socks and 
dark shoes. It is suggested the la- 
dies wear dark shoes.” 

And there’s the fruit vendor in an 
English village whose barrow bears 
the proud placard: “SUPPLIER OF 
FRUIT TO THE QUEEN,” Draw- 
ing closer, our curious scout noted 
in minute letters the preceeding 
notation: “Could be.” 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


Two men were sitting in the lob- 
by of a blood donor sation. One was 
an eastern tourist, the other an 
Apache Indian. After staring a few 
min’s the tourist could contain his 
curiosity no longer. 

“Are you really a full-blooded In- 
dian?” he asked. 


“Well no,” the Apache repl’d 
thoughtfully, “I’m one pint short.” 
—Capper’s Wkly. a 


“ ” 


“What possible excuse,” demand- 
ed the irate Judge, “can you give 
for acquitting this man of 2nd-de- 
gree murder?” 

“Insanity,” repl’d the jury fore- 
man. 

“What?” snapped the Judge. “All 
12 of you?” — Neat O’Hara, Mc- 
Naught Syndicate. b 

In Charlotte, N C, a mother of 
3 growing children left her milk- 
man this note in a bottle: “The 
way we drink milk, we feel it best 
for you to leave 1 (one) cow instead 
of our normal delivery.” The fol- 
lowing day, the milkman, without 
a smile, delivered a Jersey cow 
named Sibyl’s Bossy and a bill for 
$400. Attached was a note that the 
housewife could return Bossy if 
she wan’t satisfied. At the last re- 
port this seemed the likely course. 
—Dairymen’s League News. c 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE .. 


Lots F PAsLeyY 

A baseball rookie was proving 
himself an all-around nuisance 
during spring ‘training. He per- 
sisted in handing out opinions 
on every phase of the game and 
giving unasked advice to the 
other players. One day he was 
watching an outfielder at bat- 
ting practice and noted that 
the label of the bat was turned 
toward the pitcher. 

“Oh, do you do it that way?” 
the rookie asked. “I always hold 
the bat so I can see the trade- 
mark.” 

“When I come to bat,” re- 
plied the other evenly, “I come 
to hit, not to read.” 


ee 
te 





During recent debate on an agri- 
culture bill, Rep Brooks Hays (D- 
Ark) arose to drive home the popu- 
larity of the old Farm Security Ad- 
ministration: “In the early days of 
the FSA,” Brooks related, “the 
teacher in a small rural Arkansas 
school asked her class to name the 
President of the U S. No one ans’d. 
In shocked surprise, she inq’d: 
‘Doesn’t anyone here know the 
name of our President?’ Finally one 
fellow held up his hand. ‘Miss 
Smith’, he said, ‘I don’t know the 
President’s name, but Mr Hanna is 
our Farm Security Supervisor.’ ”— 
QuoTe Washington Bureau. d 





Qfe-rdie 


A young sailor, newly married, 
was most punctilious about sending 
his wife a sum of money every mo, 
so he was surprised, but pleased, to 
get a letter one day telling him she 
had been managing so well that he 
need not send her money any more. 
In fact, from now on she would be 
able to send him $50 a mo. The 
young man was duly grateful on 
the 1st of each mo when the money 
came in, but after while he began 
to feel that the situation was per- 
haps a little unusual. So he put the 
problem to his captain who gave 
him 48 hrs leave to straighten mat- 
ters out. 

When the sailor reached home he 
found his wife, reclining in bed in 
the frilliest of nightgowns. Beside 
the open window a man was stand- 
ing, clad only in a pr of shorts. The 
sailor looked from one to the other 
and understanding dawned. Step- 
ping up to the stranger he said, 
“Hey, bud! Are you the guy who’s 

een sending me the 50 bucks every 
mo?” 

“Why, yes,” said the other man 
nervously. 

“Well then,” said the sailor, “get 
away from that window before you 
catch your death of cold.”"—A PEN- 
FOLD, Montrealer. e 

“How did the wedding go?” asked 
the minister’s wife. 

“Fine, my dear, until I asked if 
the bride would ‘obey’ and she said: 
‘Do you think I’m crazy?’ and the 
bridegroom, who was in sort of a 
daze, mumbled, ‘I do.’ Then things 
began to happen.”—Atlas News, hm, 
Atlas Auto Finance Co. f 


QUIPS © 


Many people feel no change after 
a vacation—not a nickel!—ADRIAN 
ANDERSON. 

It’s never too late to mend—the 
older we grow, the more we need 
repairs.— FRANCES RODMAN. 


“ ” 


If there’s no such thing as a real- 
ly bad boy, some of them should be 
on the stage——FRANKLIN P JONES. 


With so many dire possibilities 
looming ahead, about all we can do 
is live in the present, tense.—Caro- 
LINE CLARK. 

oe » 

When you see a child tied to his 
mother’s apron strings these days, 
he’s helping father with the dishes. 
—IVERN BOYETT. 


In coming to the aid of the party, 
Stassen, the disarmer, almost dis- 


membered himself. — Prete Batrp, 
New Orleans Times-Picayne. 
“ ” 


Statesmen must envy Christian 
Dior’s ability to determine the 
shape of things to come——Dan K1D- 
ney, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


Most people going to the dogs 
overestimate the distance-——Week- 
end Mail. 

Sign outside a women’s club in 
Fla: “Enter and Knock.” — E E 
Kenyon, American Wkly. 
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A couple of music students were 
discussing their part-time jobs 
Said one, “I work in the opera at 
night and carry a spear in the last 
act.” 

His friend looked thoughtful. 
“How do you manage to keep awake 
so late at night?” 

“Simple,” repl’d the ist. “The 
man behind me carries a spear too.” 
—Louisville Courier-Jnl Mag. g 


“ ” 


There is a young chap, going on 
4, whose paternal grandmother is a 
stickler for correct manners. Junior 
will say, “Yeah,” she will warn him 
with a “What did you say?” and 
then Junior will say, “Yes ma’am.” 

His maternal grandmother, on 
the other hand, is more tolerant 
about those things. Junior was with 
her the other day and had occasion 
to be talking to his other grand- 
mother on the telephone. Some- 
where in the conversation the lad 
ans’red a question with a “yeah.” 

“What did you say, Junior?” she 
asked him. 

“I’m over here,” Junior retorted, 
“so I can say anything I want to.” 
—Milwaukee Jnl h 


“ ” 


Embarrassed mother tried to stop 
her teen-aged daughter’s phone call 
to daddy’s office, but she was too 
late. 

Daughter had already told one of 
daddy’s fellow workers: 

“Tell Daddy not to make any 
phone calls to mother today. Her 
upper plate is broken and she can’t 


talk very good.” — Indianapolis 
Times. i 
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This being camp season reminds 
us of the 4th grader who was ex- 
periencing his list summer away 
from home. 

It was no time at all before his 
mother rec’d his 1st brief but poign- 
ant letter. A 

“Dear Mom,” it began, “please 
send me lots of food. All we get 
hear is a brekfast, lunch and din- 
ner. Love, Edward.”—E E Kenyon, 
American Wkly. j 


“ ” 


A New England farmer met a 
man whom he’ had known many 
years before. 

“Tell me,” pleaded the farmer, 
“how it is that you have managed 
to keep so young-looking all these 
years.” 

“Well,” replied the other, “I’ve 
always drank new whiskey and vot- 
ed the straight Democratic ticket.” 

‘Um-m,” mused the _ stand-pat 
New Englander. “I see how it is. 
One pizen neutralizes the other!”— 
Dan BENNETT. k 


“ ” 


A life ins co rec’d the following 
letter from a backwoods woman: 
“Dere sirs, Thar ain’t no use in you 
sending any more of them notices 
to my husband about his life ins. 
He cain’t pay you. The pore man 
has been dead 3 months.”—Capper’s 
Wkly. 1 


One middle-aged actor was com- 
plimenting another on his young 
blonde bride of a month. 

“Yes,” sighed the recent bride- 
groom thoughtfully, “she’s quite a 
girl. I think I can say without res- 
ervation that she’s as smart as my 
lst wife, as beautiful as my 2nd, 
and as witty as my 3rd.” Then re- 
flectively, he added: “Gad, if she 
could only cook like my 4th!”—Hatn 
CHADWICK. m 


light armour 


Richard Armour 






On Ice 

If all the ice in Greenland were 
converted into ice cubes, says the 
National Geographic Society, there 
would be two tons of cubes for ev- 
erybody on earth every minute for 
a year—News item. 
I‘ve often been short of ice cubes, 

With guests holding lukewarm 

drinks. 

It isn’t a situation 

Of which one pleasantly thinks. 


I’ve run to my next-door neighbor 
To ask for the loan of a few, 
And found that my neighbor, it 
happened, 
Was having a party too. 


I’ve been quite apologetic, 
I’ve tried to be nonchalant, 
When ice cubes, and only ice cubes, 
Were all I could think of or want. 


But imagine two tons of ice cubes 
Delivered each minute to me. 
I shiver with fright and with cold, 
friends, 
To think of how things would be. 


I picture myself in an ice jam, 
With cube against cube closely 
packed, 
And I say, though not liking a 





shortage, 

Let Greenland remain intact. 
99 

Overheard in Munich: “You 


know, fellow, this heat’s terrific!” 
“Right. It’s about 8 short beers in 

the shade.”—Revue, Munich (QuorTEe 

translation). n 


At The Steak Pit, Paramus, N J, 
they tell of the time a neighbor of 
W C Fields left her child in the 
comedian’s home for the day and 
went away. It was a sweltering July 
day and Fields quickly dressed the 
child in tramp’s clothing, smeared 
make-up on his face, and shoved 
him towards the door. 

“Ring the neighbors’ bells,” said 
Fields. “Yell out ‘Trick or Treat’ 
and keep yourself busy.” 

“B-b-but,” faltered the child, 
“they only do that on Hallowe’n!” 

“Yes, yes, my deah,” repl’d the 
bulbous-nosed one, “but think of 
the lack of competition today!”— 
American Mercury. °o 

The 7-yr-old hopeful of a fisher- 
man accompanied his father to a 
stream and wandered off for a 
walk. A few min’s later the father 
heard a strange cry of anguish, and 
found a man hopping on one foot, 
caressing the other foot, and groan- 
ing with pain. “What’s happened?” 
asked the father. “I guess it’s my 
fault,” said the 7-yr-old. “This man 
told me he hadn’t had a bite all 
morning—so I bit him.”—Woodmen 
of the World Mag. Pp 

“oe ” 


The psychiatrist had worked long 
and arduously to get a patient of 
his over the notion that he was a 
dog. When at last the course of 
treatments was concluded, the doc- 
tor asked him one final question: 
“How do you feel now?” 

“Just wonderful, Doc!” the pa- 
tient enthused. “I couldn’t feel bet- 
ter if I tried. Just feel my nose!”— 
Corn Crib. q 
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WeELwoop E BEALL, Boeing Air- 
craft exec: “I’m convinced we could 
land a rocket on the moon within 
10 yrs, if we chose.” 

1-Q-t 

Jas R Horra, Internat’] Teamsters 
Union official: “There is no room 
today for small business. . . The lit- 
tle guy is going out of business— 
union or no union.” 

2-Q-t 
“ ” 

Gina LOLiLosripga, Italian film 
star: “I am a happily married 
woman; that’s what makes me look 
so miserable when I am being in- 
terviewed.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


news of the NEW 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


One reason we dislike camping 
trips and such is that somebody al- 
ways brings along a battery-radio 
and turns it on to the ballgames. 
Now we learn that we can set up a 
counter-irritant—a battery-phono- 
graph. Battery powered, 3-speed 
portable record player weighs only 
4% lbs, and is about the size of a 
portable typewriter. It uses 3 tran- 
sistors (we wouldn’t know what a 
transistor was if we fell over it, but 
we understand that phonographs, 
radios, etc equipped with transis- 
tors are more satisfactory than 
those equipped with something 
else). Record-player plays for 150 


hrs, and when its 4 flashlight bat- 
teries weaken, motor stops rather 
than just slowing down—a big point 
in its favor unless you happen to 
like the noise of a record being 
played too slow. Made by Teletone 
Co of America, phonograph costs 
$49.50. 

Probably your car has a radio. 
Now you can also get a bicycle with 
one. Science News Letter reports 
that there’s a new bicycle with a 
radio encased in its frame. To in- 
sure against radio’s being tampered 
with or stolen, a special tool is re- 
quired to remove the screws, and a 
special key to operate set. 





